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IOO 



THE ALDINE. 



WHENCE — WHITHER. 

O, Nature, gracious mother of us all ! 
Within thy breast what myriad secrets lie, 
Which thou dost yield unto the patient eye 

That seeks and waits ! But to the yearning call, 

That hath not ceased from passionate lips to fall 
Reiterate, through the centuries sweeping by, 
Thou hast not once vouchsafed assured reply, 

Nor flashed unwavering radiance, howso small, 

Across these questionings : —Wfience do we come? 
We, from the infinite void, to live our day ; - 
And when this wondrous life has passed away, 

Whitherward do we go? To this, the sum 
Of human mysteries, what hast thou to say ? 

Nought : Memnon-Hke, thy mighty lips are dumb ! 

- Margaret J. Preston. 



THE BIG- HORN, OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP. 



climbing up the steep hills of parti-colored clay and 
earth, on either side ; making the hunter wild to 
shoot, but not daring to, on account of exposing 
our position to any band of hostile Indians in the 
vicinity, knowing that we were completely at their 
mercy, if discovered : running the gauntlet, as it 
were, through this narrow defile or gorge between 
the mountains — now darting with lightning speed 
down Dophan Rapids or the Dead Man's Rapids, then 
coming up in an eddy, colliding with a rock, or run- 
ning on a sand-bar (where all hands overboard and 
shove off, with the jeers and bantering from the other 
boats all helping to break the monotony of a twenty- 
two days' trip), — down the Missouri to the western 
terminus of the North Pacific Railroad, a distance of 
over fifteen hundred miles. — W. M. Cary. 



A HOME VENDETTA. 



The scene of this sketch is taken from a*part of the 
Bears'-Tooth range, an old landmark used by Indians 
and pioneers, as it can be seen- from all parts of the 
country, and, on a clear day, for a hundred miles 
around from any direction. It is above the entrance 
of the '/Gate of the Mountains," looking down on 
the head-waters of the Missouri, about 3,500 miles 
from its mouth, and 40 or 50 miles this side of the 
" divide. " Here its waters are almost of an emerald 
green, continuing this color for over a thousand 
miles down the river, gradually becoming more dis- 
colored, until it reaches the Yellowstone, where it is 
very muddy, thus originating the name, "Big Mud- 
dy," by the Indians. 

I was stopping at Furgus' Ranch, on the Prickly 
Pear, at the mouth of the canon. Mr. Furgus was 
one of the first settlers of this region, and his son 
acted as my guide to the above-mentioned place. A 
ride of sixteen miles from the ranch took up a great 
part of the day; so that, after laboring up this tremen- 
dous ascent with paint-box and rifle, I had but a few 
hours to make my sketch in oil. However, I was 
fully repaid for my trouble by the grand scene that 
presented itself in every direction. I sat down to 
paint, while my companion looked around to get a 
shot at some mountain sheep, these animals being 
plentiful in this region. 

In hunting the big-horn, or Rocky Mountain sheep, 
it is customary for the hunter to get above his game ; 
for when the band is startled, they always ascend the 
steep crags and rocks with wonderful speed, seeking 
safety among the topmost peaks of the mountains, — 
disappearing in the very clouds, as it were, or making 
good their escape in a passing snow squall, common 
at any season in these altitudes. Some explorers 
think these animals are only to be found in certain 
latitudes ; but from what I have seen, and can judge 
from reliable authority, they can be found universally 
in great numbers throughout the whole range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and probably in South America. 

When young, this sheep resembles a kid, being of 
a dirty yellowish white, with large, full brown eye, and 
its hair of very coarse texture, like that of the prong- 
horn, or American antelope. I had a rare oppor- 
tunity of closely examining a tame one at the mining- 
town Helena, Montana. The little creature showed 
the peculiar instinct of its kind, seeking out the high- 
est places. It would walk along the top of a high 
upright plank fence with the greatest of unconcern, 
looking down complacently at a fellow-captive, a 
young lynx chained to a box. 

Later jn the season, the mountain sheep become 
darker in color. Their horns are immense. I once 
found the skull and horns of a buck, the thickness 
through a single horn being eight inches. The skull 
was about fifteen inches in length. The front of the 
fore and hind legs are dark brown, almost black at 
the knees ; behind which, at the back, is a light streak 
running the whole length of the leg. The belly is 
white ; and at the extremity of the back is the inevit 
able dirty white patch which ornaments *the antelope 
and elk also. 

Coming down the Upper Missouri in a mackinaw, 
I have seen, in the Mauvaises Terres, or "bad lands," 
bands of forty or fifty mountain sheep, and within 
rifle-shot of them, antelope, elk and herds of buffalo, 



"Do you believe, Aunt Kitty, that jealousies and 
intense hatreds do exist in real life — anything at all 
like what we read of in tales and novels ? " 

My interlocutor was a brown-eyed maiden about 
seventeen, who had just finished a novel that treated 
at length of some of the stronger passions of the 
human soul than had as yet stirred the surface of her 
happy existence. "I know," she Continued, "that I 
hear a great many people often say that truth is 
stranger than fiction; but some things that I have 
read lately seem too improbable. " 

"How shall I answer?" I thought, for a moment, 
remembering the many strange and wonderful his- 
tories that I had heard, and of which I had known, 
during my busy life. The reply came with the 
thought. "I will tell her a true story, as I heard it 
once from the lips of one who had passed through 
the experience. " 

Telling my companion, who was still waiting my 
reply, to bring her chair close beside me, and busying 
my fingers with a favorite piece of crochet-work, I 
related what is here repeated : 

I suppose you know that some ten years ago, after 
your uncle died, I was obliged, from my straitened 
circumstances, to open a small shop for the sale of all 
kinds of fancy wool-work and fine embroideries. I 
had always been an expert in the art, and succeeded 
beyond my expectations, not only in the sale of my 
own work, but soon had many more orders than I 
could fill. This fact forced me to seek assistance. 
I advertised for help ; but among the many appli- 
cants there were very few who had either the skill or 
taste requisite to fill my orders. 

At last, one very wet, unpleasant day, a pale, gentle 
and sad looking lady came into my little shop. I 
thought, at first, that she had come to leave an order, 
and was a little surprised when she said she would 
like to secure some employment. I was struck from 
the first by her quiet, dignified manner. She was 
apparently about thirty ^five years old ; but sorrow, I 
could see, had left its impress upon her much more 
plainly than age. 

She was very anxious to procure work, and as soon 
as possible. This I was able and pleased to furnish 
hef, as I was very much interested in her from the 
first. The piece of embroidery I gave her was very 
fine and rather difficult ; but she returned it exquis- 
itely done. Her visits soon became frequent, as her 
work was in considerable demand. I had known, from 
the first, that she was a lady. Her graceful carriage 
and manner indicated gentle breeding, and her white 
delicate hands told that she had been tenderly reared 
and unused to toil. 

She was a widow ; this she told me after a few visits, 
and her card that she left was engraved with the name 
of "Mrs. Louise Holcroft. " 

One morning, while my assistant was attending to 
some customers and I was explaining the details of 
some fancy work to Mrs. Holcroft, a carriage stopped 
in front of my shop. When I first began in trade 
this would have excited me ; but my little business 
had prospered so that the visits of carriages were now 
of frequent occurrence. In a moment an elegantly 
dressed woman entered. A glance showed me that 



she was very proud and haughty-looking ; and as I 
was busy, I motioned to my clerk to attend to her. 

She wished some work done, if she could be satis- 
fied as to its execution. She was very particular in her 
wishes, and exhibited some that her maid had already 
begun, but that she declared ruined, and desired to 
know if she could be accommodated. She was quite 
as haughty and imperious as her looks denoted, and 
seemed desirous of giving a great many unnecessary 
directions — at least, that was my impression of her. 

Leaving Mrs. Holcroft for a moment, I stepped 
to ascertain her wishes ; and as I had a certain way of 
dealing with that style of customer, she concluded to 
leave the order, and, after a few parting injunctions, 
swept out to her carriage. 

Upon returning to Mrs. Holcroft, I observed that 
she was staring with wide-open eyes and blanched 
cheeks toward the door. A blue line was visible 
around her mouth, and her hands had dropped the 
work she had been holding. I ran for a glass of 
water, for I saw that she was almost fainting. She 
soon recovered, however, and seeing how weak and 
overcome she was (for she still trembled like a leaf), 
I begged her to accompany me to my private apart- 
ments, where she would be free from intrusion. 

"I am so much obliged to you," she began, when 
we were alone ; but she could get no further. A 
shudder crept through her frame, and putting her 
hands before her eyes, as though to hide away some- 
thing, she burst into tears, crying, "Oh, that cruel 
woman ! Edward ! Edward ! " 

I could do nothing but wait until she grew more 
composed. I had had some experience in sorrow*, 
and knew that her woman's heart was bursting be- 
neath some trouble — and that although she spoke of 
getting home, her home, no matter if it was quiet or 
otherwise, was no place for her now ; so after leaving 
orders with my assistant as to business, I donned my 
bonnet and mantle and told Mrs. Holcroft that I was 
going to take her up to the Central Park. My shop 
was on Sixth Avenue, and we could reach the park in 
a few minutes. She yielded t6 me like a child ; and 
at short intervals, as we walked, a shudder would 
creep over her, and the arm that was in mine would 
tremble. 

When we arrived at the park, the cool bracing air 
(it was in October), seemed to restore her self-pos- 
session ; and seating ourselves on one of the rustic 
benches, she told me the sad story of her life. It was 
a glorious autumn day, and the dropping of the 
withered leaves and the quiet hush that pervades all 
nature at that season, seemed in unison with the sad 
tones of her gentle voice. 

" My dear friend — for I feel you are my friend, and 
have been from our first meeting," she said, "that 
woman who came into your little shop this morning 
is Mrs. Irene Powers, fny sister! You are surprised, 
but it is true. You wonder at the difference of our 
lots in life. • She is the only relative I have in the 
world ; and yet she is no more — nay, she is worse to 
me — than a total stranger. Listen, and I will tell 
you all, as I would wish you to understand me, and 
what may have * seemed strange in my actions and 
demeanor. 

"It is now fifteen years since two orphan girls 
lived in one of the old-fashioned mansions that have 
since then been removed, in the lower part of this 
city. They were sisters, yet very different. The 
eldest, a woman of twenty-three, was a proud, haughty 
creature, possessing extreme beauty, but a very willful 
and selfish nature. The other was a merry, happy girl, 
about eighteen, with a face not so handsome as her 
more stately sister's, but one that won more hearts. 

' ' She was very bright, witty and gay, they said — 
the life of the house — the only merry thing about it ; 
for it was a gloomy old pile, and seemed in strange 
contrast with its occupants, who lived alone, with the 
exception of the servants. I need not tell you that 
the younger of the two was myself, and the other my 
sister Irene. A more faultlessly beautiful creature, to 
my mind, never existed than Irene. She was my idol. 
I worshiped her ; and in return she was more gentle 
and affectionate to me than to others. Her nature 
was hard and difficulty She loved very few ; though 




SHOOTING THE BIG-HORN.— W. M. Cary. 



